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ABSTRACT : Y : F 
' This booklet is about’ planning. for citizen 

lvement; it suggests both a framework and a process for planning, 

r interest in an idea is evident but before resources for 
faciepantavicn are available. Experience with citizen involvement 
_efforts suggests that successful planning has three elements, The . 
-first is. a shared vision of potential: what the future will be like © 
after the proposed change is introduced, what results are expected, 
what purposes will be met, and who must be satisfied... The second 
element is ccamitment and support for the preposed euanga net only 
from those who are directly involved in the planning effort, but. also 
‘from these who will supervise or help. carry out the new practice. The’ 
third element is a planning design based on these’ shared perceptions — 
and support, with adequate preparation for startup and a. procedure 
for later monitoring and problem-solving. Each cf these elements is 
discussed in more detail in bie booklet. ' (Author/MLF) 
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ABOUT THE SERIES | | 


Reys to Community Involvement, is a.series’ of booklets 
developed for governing boards, community leaders, group members, ‘ {| 
administrators and citizens. The booklets are designed to help 
these audiences strengthen their skills in group processes, work / 
cooperatively with others, and plan and carry out new projects. or 


that agencies can effectively use consultants, and factors that 
affect introducing and oie new projects. 


The booklets are oe by members of the Rural Education 
Program of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. The 
Laboratory is a nonprofit, educa@fional research and development 
corporation, headquartered in Portland, Oregon. , 

‘ 

The booklets in‘the serdes are adapted. from a much more 
comprehensive set of materfals and training activities developed 
and field tested by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
over the past several years in dozens of locations throughout 
the western United States. 


Information about other booklets in this series--titles and 


‘ how to order--as well as information about related services- 


training, workshops and cohsultation--can be found on the insi 
and outside back covers of this nOpKIEe: " 
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human jand financial resources will make a difference, will 


THE CONTEXT OF PLANNING | 24 { 


o baa bd ? 


Gqod ideas--creative, worthy notions about the way vl 
things might be--are plentiful. The idea of partnership 
jbetween organizations and communities to improve services 


‘for example, is powerful. Discussions, journal articles, 


“even presidential encouragement, have generated interest and 


investigation of citizen involvement in decision making. 


Yet many such good ideas are never put into practice, 


_-many’ more die out within six months of their inception, and 


others ‘slowly resume the characteristics of "business as 
‘usual."! Why? What's wrong; with the kinds of plans we make 
and the way we carry them out? How can schools or other. 
organizations have ‘some assurance that their investment of 


pay off? 


i 
ne keys to successful change appear to lie in the way 


' ideas are transformed into reality through the activities we 


call [planning and implementation. This booklet is about 
planning for citizen involvement; it; suggests both a frame- / 
work and a process for planning, after interest in an idea . 
is evident but beforé resources for implementation are 
available. ‘ / 

* ¢ : { ~ 
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A A FRAMEWORK FORPLANNING 


An; examination of thé tools and techniques that planners 
have developed over the ‘years to provide precision and clarity 
to planning events (examples are PERT, GANTT charting, PPBS) 


is outside the'scope of this booklet. Information about: these 
topics is readily available\from other sources. , 


A companion booklet in this series, "Successful Proje 
Examining the Research,” provides information about implemeén- 
tation activities. Both booklets are directed to people 
are from groups or agencies that, are sponsoring a communi 


program: 


change itself--what its. parts are, who will attend to each. 
part, when activities must/occur and in what sequen 
necessary approvals willy be obtained and so forth. 
this aspect of planning, called planning design in his book- 
let, is indeed important, two other aspects requir ean ‘ 6 
attention, yet are seldom considered. 


' Planning efforts a parte ar exclusively on the jintended 


| 
with citizen 
ing has three 


The experience of the Rural Education Progr 
involvement efforts BugeSES.. ‘that successful Pla: 
elements: ! 

9 
e a shared vision of potential: what the future will 
be like after the proposed change is #gntroduced, 
what results are expected’, what purpogfes will be ~ 
met and who must be satisfied 


me commitment\ and support for the proposed change, not 

. only from those who are directly involved in the 
planning effort, but also from thos¢ who will super- 
vise or help carry out the new practice, those 
responsible for practices that complement or overlap - 
the new practice an@ informal opinion leaders in 


pay 
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oe “8 | the organization and among its constituents 
(community, student , etc.) 
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& a planning design hased on these shared perceptions 
* and support, with adequate preparation for startu 
and a procedure for later. monitoring and problem 
BODeANg 


: ' Each of these elements is ‘discussed in more detail in the 
following paragraphs. , 


A heidi VISION OF POTENTIAL > nie se ‘ 


% + 


: . ow often have you gritted your teeth sheough an. 
__aaufentativ meeting, only to discover late in ‘the day that 
was a personnel issue to some was a finance issue to 
others? Or have you helped start a new practice that met all 
administrative needs superbly btt merely confused BESTE TERE: 
or vice versa? -: eS 


These examples” point out two common weaknesses in ; 
pisnning efforts: . } 


e the tendency to _overestimate how often we 
automat¢cally interpret ideas in the same’ way, 


hold the same meaning for words and phrases and . 
. _ infer the same purpose frem short statements 
. . . r » 


. + + @ the corresponding tendency to expect that ifa- 
; _° change will meet all the purposes one group has in 
mind, then surely all groups,‘will-be satisfied 


Not SO, paveioulariy with a change like citizen 
involvement. A citizen involvement program, invites 
individuals to work together who probably ! ave not done so 
before, and it affects’ policy boards, administrators, 
professional staff and constituent groups alike. 


‘ 
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It is therefore crucial for all parties to be able’ to fe 


identify with and aspire to a common set of program goals or ; 


purposes. 
require unanimity--only - that they be, shared and resolved to. 


Bifficult to accept as it may be, evidence is mounting 
that a favorable program setting has more to do with program 
succeas than unique ;program characteristics. Berman and 
McLaughlin,1+ for example, found high staff morale, support 


“COMMITMENT AND SUPPORT eae & 


This does not mean that goals or expectations 


the point where no inherent conflicts exist. gh = 
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from, several levels of administration and staff willingness * 
: to make extra efforts to be central fabtors in euanaiie Fae : 
new programs in schools. wo ‘ : 


The program characteristics also having important effects 


on 2 ae were clearly related to program setting: 
° 7 ¢ ' =: 


e 
’ 


how innovation was iiplemarited (practical training, ' 
flexibility to adapt, a "critical mass" of staff) 


the substange and’ scope of change: (program priority, . 
need for staff behavior change, number of changes 
and actors equines and consonance of program/staff 
values). 


. ° Consequently, for planning community involvement efforts 
several factors emerge as critical: 4 ‘ 
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composing the planning group ‘$0 ak all Baas se 
represented fully and fairly 


developing an ‘tnformation network that uses both 
formal and informal methods to stimulate interest, 
examine the issues involved and gain commitment 
from those the program will affect 
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e building a genuine understanding of. the Significance | 
of the program to the organization and to the com- E 
-munity--not merely its ability to meet legal require- 
ments or. to solve an immediate crisis but to bring ; 
. organizational services more in line with current 
ny societal needs e - z° is 
e _— planning the program to replace or convert | some 
,existing activities, rather than adding to ach 
overburdened schedules ‘ 
making provisions for mere and outside assistance, - 
that are specifically geared to your ‘Comunity and 
situation : , 


e providing incentives to organization and communi ty . 
members or groups for their investment of time and 
effort — " 


PLANNING, DESIGN 


; Ong 
Once goals are established, the features of a plan 
leading to the goals%and the| steps necessary for startup can 
" be identified,” sequenced and| assigned for further groundwork. 
Discussing these fedtures often leads to further’ clarifica- 
tion of goals and wagons: und peesnety by all parties of the 
proposed change. | ; 


A siwnnling issian! can, of course, be aequnieen igtaany 
ways; the substance of the plan, however, is more important ‘ 
than its organization. For a citizen involvement meter 
the following items are worth considering: 


~ 


1. Mission mr aaa goals,: expectations, 
indicators of succes 


, 3. 


Scope of ‘work 


tm * : 
a. Project services--kinds .to be provided and 
extent of services, initially and later on 


~b. Project’ support--financial, organizational, ' 


interagency and constituent support. needed;; 
a method for obtaining. it 


Management plan ea o 
a. Organization pattern to accommodate the program; ° 
\\ how any: changes will be accomplished 


b. Staffing pattern needed pp Se as the scope 
of work--types and number of staff needed, 
staff development activities needed ) 


c. Startup, fonikerine and continuing problem 
solving process--what data will be collected 
and how often,.’whq. will use the data, how 
program adjustments will be made 


ad. Arrangements for outside help--training, 


materials, consulting assistance ~ 
eee 4 4 ° 
Resource plan Vu 
a. Funding sources ie 
o : 
b. Distribution of funds within-budget--tied to  ; 
program goal's if possible © 


Evaluation plan ~ 
a. Nature of evaluation purposes - 
° ‘ - 
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A PLANNING PROCESS | _ 


Once a perspective on planning is gained, the question _ ee 
omes one of approach: what's the best way to go abqut “ 


-b. Evaluation design--variables selected, target 
groups’ identified, instrument development, 
data collection, 


Fr 
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c. Data reduction and analysis 


de ‘Reporting--format, timing, ‘identification of 
critical decision points, 


—. 


ae 
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planning so that all key elements are incorporated? Fortu- 
nately, several recent studies targeted. on the development, 
dissemination, planning and implementation of successful 
projects have yielded rather consistent, albeit partial,- 
Clues for planners and implementers .? The findings have all 


stressed: 


of the six "classic" piianndiva anleneeaelon models ‘ 
described by Miles--"muddling through," natural development, 


‘the close, nearly inextricable bond eubeean Santee 
and implementation that calls‘for a planning-act}6n- 
féedback-planning cycle of POREE IONE problem . 
solving _. 

& = : 
the importance of acknowledging, and tying planning/ 
implementation activities to, the socio-politicai- 
economic setting where’ change will rake: place 


_engineering/architecture, rationalized program development, ' 


. simulation and adaptive’ planning--adaptive planning provides. 
an approach that welds together the planning framework pro- 
posed earlier with the result of the research cited. A short 
definition of adaptive planning is: 


ad 


-planning that systematically enables people to share 
8 , ” their ideas, identify major concerns, search for 

. alternative solutions, decide what they will do, — 
. implement their decisions and asséss*the outcomes 


e."> 


planning that establishes communication among local, 
sa oo ; regional and state ‘participants _ 


- @ A iaading that occurs regularly - ‘to address concerns: 
a Ps and make Pes usenents: as pacdes : 


eo planning- ‘that is based on data about what aid and 
ee a ‘did not work well and that. aaj UBES activities oe a 
gL ae os accordingly? 


Reflecting on prior igibetigice of the Rural Education | 
Tati Program and the results of the studies méntioned, a few guide-. 
‘lines for an adaptive planning approach can be postulated: 

' 1s Examine your group and revise its membership until 
you have a good balande among experts, administra- 
tors and staff, constituents and those who control 
the resources. * 

Work together to Acvaids a chared sense of purpose 
and commitment; work individually with those you 
represent to spread information, collect feedback 
and build commitment. . a7 
Gather data from previous experignces and infor- 

: mants aieng the communication network. 


Decide on the features of your plan one a a ‘times 
leave space in between for action or communication 
‘and ‘feedback. - ° 


‘ 


Be Sere solicit and use critical feedback as well 
- as’ senuan la 


f 
’ U -fN * a“ 
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.world. 


” easy. 
‘those who would attempt it. 


-the best game in town. 


‘ 


Keep design related to purpose; the spiri behind 


design features is more significant 


he the detail 
of them. , ae 


Don' t ignore issues of -power, relationships and 


governance because they are stickier than technicaYr - 
issues; théy are also more important in- the real 


Take ‘care to avoid Be stance: ‘and laziness; make 
e your. actions are related.to achieving your 


heat acd that you ate not drifting into “unplanning." | 


Make sure-that implementation-will proceed directly‘ ' * 
from planning--samé@ purpose, commitment level, Pog 


participants (at least a few), features, etc. 
‘ ’ 


‘Include provisions for future problem solving--who, 


what, how, when and where's — 


~ Stop planning and go to implementation when you have 


reement on purposes and expectations for the 
change, a preliminary design, indications of commit- — 
ment, and approval of resources... Overplan can be 
oretst . 


Don't be lulled into thinking adaptive planning is « 

It requires a high trust level, high toler- ~ 
ance for ambiguity, high energy output, willingness’ | 
to experiment and acceptance of high risk from 


a 


Even so, right now aannides elaieiss seems to be . 
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WHAT NEXT? 


To be implemented successfully, the project will .need'’a 


continuing planning process. This can be created during fre- 


quent and regular meetings that involve many project partici- 
pants. These meetings provide an opportunity. for reassessing - 
plans and their outcomes, for monitoring project achievements 
and problems and for modifying practices in light of imple- 
mentation realittes. Continuous planning keeps the project 
grounded in the ‘day-to-day practices go that issues ‘can be 
identified and solutions: determined PEAere Problems become 


(BERBERS 


Continuous planning that. involves many project people 
with their multiple opinions can seem like a lot of compléx — 
work. However, as one school district superintendent invited, 
after disclosing that his district has managed to involve 
2,500 citizens in planning its annual budget, "Jump right in; . * 
the water's fine!" 3 
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